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JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S PUPIL ADVISORY BOARD FOR THIS WEEK 


OUR ADVISORY BOARD IS SHOWN IN PHOTO ABOVE. THEY ARE PUPILS OF RIDGEFIELD, 


CONNECTICUT, JR. HIGH SCHOOL. FOR NAMES, SEE PAGE 15. 





HEADLINE PICTURES 


SOLDIERS OF YESTERDAY and soldiers of today! 
Pe The picture below shows American Legionnaires 
of today, who were Uncle Sam’s doughboys of 1917- 
1918. At right, we see army recruits of 1940, who have 
joined up for a one-year term. The Legionnaires held 
their annual convention last week, in Boston, Mass. 


Wide World 


AMERICAN LEGIONNAIRES (above) served in the armed 
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forces of the United States during the war of 1917-1918. Today, 
22 years after the Armistice, they are all beyond the present 
draft age of 21 to 35. There are 966,630 members of the Legion, 
organized in local posts throughout the U. S. This year’s conven- 
tion opened at Boston, Mass., Sept. 23. In center of picture (up- 
raised hand) is Raymond J. Kelly of Detroit, retiring commander. 


NEW RECRUITS at Camp Ord, California, pass before the 
supply sergeant. He checks up on their mess gear (eating uten- 
sils). These young men were not drafted. They volunteered to 
join the army. Thousands of others, from all parts of the United 
States and from all walks of life, have enlisted in recent months. 
Army regulations formerly required recruits to enlist for a three- 
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year term. Now the recruits can enlist for one year only. | 
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CINCY WINS! Players of the Cincinnati Reds hoist Manager Bill McKechn 


to their shoulders in a dressing-room celebration. The reason for all t 
joy is that Cincinnati has just clinched the National League penna 














SOUNDIE MACHINES: Newest coin-in-the-slot machine is the “juke bo 
soundie. It plays three-minute movies with sound, for one dime. Here Jam 
Roosevelt (pointing), son of President Roosevelt, watches a movie wa) 
Fred Mills, who manufactures the soundie machines. “Jimmy” Roo: | 
has gone into the business of producing the films. i 
> 50) 
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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





ITALY SENDS ARMY 


TO INVADE EGYPT 


Battles in Egypt last week reminded 
the world that Germany is not alone in 
its war against Great Britain. Italy is on 
Germany's side, though until last week 
Italy had not done much fighting. 

In the war of 1914-1918, Italy fought 
on the side of Britain and France 
against Germany. But in recent years, 
Italy and Germany have become allies. 

The two countries have the same 
type of government—a dictatorship. In 
Italy, the Fascist party rules, with Mus- 
solini at its head. In Germany, the Nazi 
party rules, with Hitler at its head. 

When war broke out in September, 
1939, Italy stayed on the sidelines and 
cheered for Germany, but did not put 
an army in the field. Italy entered the 
war just a week before France sur- 
rendered. 


BRITAIN FIGHTS ON 


France was defeated, but Britain 
fought. on. German’ planes bombed 
Britain constantly. Germany’s big air at- 
tack on Britain started August 8, 1940, 
and has been going on ever since. 

Britain has shown no signs of giving 
up. Perhaps Germany cannot “break 
Britain’s back” by bombing. 

So Germany and Italy have decided 
to start another kind of attack on 
Britain. 

As you know, Great Britain is an 
empire which includes India, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, and many other 
places. 

Germany and Italy have decided to 
try to cut the British Empire in two. 
What do we mean by this? Please look 
at the map. 


BRITAIN’S “LIFELINE”’ 


The Mediterranean Sea is called Brit- 
ain’s “lifeline” to her empire. This is be- 
cause the route through the Mediter- 
ranean, Suez Canal, Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean is the shortest between Great 
Britain and India and Australia. 

The Suez Canal is an important link 
in this lifeline. Important, too, is the 
region known as the Near East—the na- 
tions east of the Mediterranean, such as 
Turkey, Syria, Iraq, Egypt, Palestine, 
Transjordan, and Saudi Arabia. 





These nations have been co-operating 
with Great Britain. In Iraq, Britain has 
large oil fields. The oil is piped from the 
fields to the ports of Haifa (Palestine) 
and Tripoli (Syria), on the Mediter- 
ranean. There British tankers take on 








time, Italy has wanted to have some 
say-so in the control of the Suez. But 
Britain did not want to share control, 
fearing that it might lead to Italy’s get- 
ting full control. 


Italy does not want to try to seize 
the Suez by naval power, because Brit- 
ish naval power in the Mediterranean 
is stronger than Italy’s. 

Italy has decided to try to seize Suez 
by sending troops from Libya (owned 
by Italy) into Egypt. 

Both Britain and Italy have large 
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N. ¥. Times map 


WAR MAP shows, by solid arrows, Italy's planned routes for war against British 
troops in Egypt. Italy’s goal is to capture Suez Canal, cutting Britain's “lifeline.” 


the oil and transport it to home ports. 
Some of the oil is kept at the British 
naval bases along the eastern Mediter- 
ranean coast. 

You can see how valuable the eastern 
Mediterranean is to Great Britain. Now 
Italy is striking out to try to conquer 
this region. 

Italy’s objective (place to be cap- 
tured) is the Suez Canal. For a long 





armies and air forces ready for the war 
in Egypt. These armies are motorized 
and well-equipped. 

The Italian army, as we go to press, 
is at Sidi Barrani ready to march toward 
the Suez. 

To reach the Suez, the Italian armies 
will have to cross 500 miles of desert. 
Will Britain be able to stop this Italian 
march across the sands of Egypt? 
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HEADLINE NEWS 


POPULATION OF U.S. A. 
CLIMBS TO 131,409,881 


Uncle Sam counts noses (takes the 
census) once every ten years. You re- 
member that the 1940 census was taken 
last spring. 

Now the U. S. Census Bureau has an 
nounced the results. The total popula 
tion of the United States (not including 
territories and possessions) was 131,- 
409,881 on April 1, 1940. 

This is an increase of 8,634,835 per- 
sons over the population in 1930, which 
was 122,775,046. In 1920, it was 105.- 
710,620. In 1910, it was 91,972,266. 

Though our population increased 
from 1930 to 1940, the rate of increase 
was lower than in any 10-year period 
of our history. 

There are two reasons for this: (1) 
fewer babies are being born; (2) immi- 
gration from foreign countries is very 
low, compared to what it used to be. 

The District of Columbia, home of 
the nation’s capital, grew faster than 
any state during the past ten years. 
Florida led the states, with an increase 
in population of 27.9 per cent. Then 
came New Mexico, and then California. 

Study the may at right, above. The 
shading on each state tells the percen- 
tage of growth since 1930. 


200 MAYORS MEET: 
DISCUSS DEFENSE 


Two hundred mayors met last week 
in New York. The main purpose of their 
meeting was to discuss the way our 
cities can best help in defense plans. 

The mayors were delegates to the 
convention of the United States Conter- 
ence of Mayors, held every year. Eight 
Canadian mayors attended this year’s 
conference. They lanned ways in 
which Canadian and United States 
cities can co-operate in defense plans. 

To forget thoughts of war for a few 
hours, the mayors went to a Broadway 
musical comedy called Hellzapoppin. 


Write for Free Book, 
“Story of Steinmetz” 


It is thrilling to read of the lives of 
great’ men. One of the great electrical 
scientists of the world was Charles 
Steinmetz, whose discoveries and _ in- 
ventions in electricity were carried on in 
the General Electric laboratories, at 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Readers of Junior Scholastic may ob- 
tain a free copy of the booklet, The 
Story of Steinmetz, by writing to Sect. 
C, General Electric Company, Schenec- 


tady, N. Y. 
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Map from t. S. Census Bureaw 


THIS MAP shows population growth of states from 1930 to 1940. Six states lost 
population: South Dakota 7.5%, North Dakota 6%, Nebraska 4.7%, Kansas 4.4%, 
Oklahoma 2.8%, Vermont 0.6%. Read the article in column at left. 





PRESIDENT’S CABINET 
HAS SOME NEW FACES 


The President of the United States is 
head of the executive branch of our 

overnment (other branches are legis- 
lative and judicial). Under his direction 
are the executive departments, headed 
by the cabinet members. Each cabinet 
member has charge of the work of his 
department. The cabinet members meet 
with the President, report to him and 
advise him. 

There have been several changes in 
President Roosevelt's cabinet recently. 
Probably not many Americans could 
name all the cabinet members, since the 
changes. Here is the list: 

1 Secretary of State: Cordell Hull 

9. Secretary of the Treasury: Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr . 

3. Seeretary of War: Henry L. Stim 
son. He took the place of former Secre- 
tary Harry H. Woodring. 

4, Attorney-General: Robert H. Jack- 
son, who last year replaced Frank Mur- 
phy, now a Supreme Court Justice. 

5. Postmaster-General: Frank Walk- 
er. He took the place of James A. Far- 
ley. 

6. Secretary of the Frank 
Knox, who replaced Charles Edison. 

7. Secretary of the Interior: Harold 
L. Ickes 

8. Seeretary of Agriculture: Claude 
R. Wickard. He took the place of Henry 
A. Wallace, who is the Democratic can- 
didate for Vice-President. 

9. Secretary of Commerce: Jesse H. 
Jones. He took the place of Harry L. 
Hopkins. 

10. Secretary of Labor: Frances Per- 
kins, the only woman who has ever held 
a cabinet office. 


Navy: 





U. S. ARMY OFFICERS 
RETURN FROM LONDON 


The Yankee Clipper brought nome 
last week three high U. S. Army officers, 
who had been in London and other 
English cities, observing the air raids 
and British anti-aircraft activities. 

The officers are: Brigadier General 
George V. Strong, Major General Delos 
Emmons, and Colonel Carl Spaatz. 

On their arrival at. La Guardia air 
port, New York, the officers were nuter 
viewed by reporters. Was Britain los 
ing? Was Germany getting ready to in 
vade Britain? Would the war end soon? 

General Strong answered for the 
group. He said that Britain is getting 
stronger every day. The Royal Air Force 
is increasing the number of its planes 
and the skill of its pilots. The British 
defense against German air-raids is very 
good. It is true that the German bomb: 
ers have done much damage to the rail- 
roads and docks, to public buildings, 
and the homes of the people. But Ger- 
many is no nearer to winning now than 
they were two months ago. 

As Britain grows stronger, General 
Strong said, there is less and less chance 
of an invasion. Even if London should 
be destroyed, the British would fight on. 

General Strong said that he did not 
expect the war to end this winter. 

Dur.ng their month’s visit in London, 
the officers went through 40 or 50 air- 
raids, and 70 air-raid alarms. They saw 
German raiders shot down by British 
planes and by anti-aircraft guns. They 
watched the balloons which are sent up 
to keep the raiders high in the air. 

General Strong said bombs a 
so close to him that they shook fillings 
out of his teeth. 
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FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
INVADED BY JAPAN 


In olden times, people of our part of 
the world called the Orient the “Topsy- 
turvy land.” They imagined that every- 
thing was upside down in China and 
Japan, because these countries were on 
the other side of the earth. 

The Japanese and Chinese observe 
many customs that are strange to us. 
Unfortunately, there is one custom that 
both sides of the earth have in common 
—the custom of war. 

The Japan-China war is a topsy-turvy 
war. The smaller country, Japan, has in- 
vaded the larger country, China. 

Japan has an area of only 148,756 
square miles, and a population of 72,- 
222.700. China covers a vast area of 2,- 
906,475 square miles—almost 20 tumes 
the size of Japan. China’s population is 
457,835,475—over one-fifth of the hu- 


man race. 
JAPAN, SMALL BUT STRONG 


How has little Japan been able to 
bully big China? The answer is that 
Japan is a modern nation, in most re- 
spects. It has factories like those of the 
United States. It has a strong central 
government. It has an up-to-date, mo- 
torized army and navy. 

Backward China has very tew tac- 
tories. Until recently China lived under 
the system of feudalism—a weak central 
government, and. locab governments 
fighting among themselves. The Chinese 
are a peace-loving people, and did not 
go in for a strong army until they had 
to. 

THE PRESENT WAR 

The present Japanese-Chinese war 
started in July, 1937. Japan, well pre- 
pared for the war, quickly conquered 
all of China’s large cities and seacoast. 
The Chinese army retreated into the in- 
terior of the country. Other Chinese 
soldiers stayed behind, to wage “guer- 
rilla warfare” behind the Japanese eae 

Japan found that “it had a dragon by 
the tail and could not let go.” As the 
war went on, the Chinese army grew 
stronger. The Japanese could not break 
China’s resistance. 

Japan decided to cut off China’s sup- 
plies, which came from other nations. 
Many of the supplies came from the 
south, through Burma (a British posses- 
sion) and French Indo-China. Japan 
asked Britain to close the Burma Road, 
so that China could not get supplies 
through Burma. With its hands full 
fighting Germany, Britain agreed to the 
Japanese request. 

Japan then turned its attention to 
French Indo-China. Japan demanded 
that the road to China be closed, and 
France yielded as Britain had done. 

The more Japan got, the more it 
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N. Y. Times map 
JAPANESE TROOPS crossed the border 
into French Indo-China at Dong Dang 
(indicated by arrow in above map). 


wanted. Japan demanded the right to 
send its army through French Indo- 
China, and to build air bases there. 
Last week, the French government 
(now under German control) gave in to 
Japan’s demands. 

Immediately, Japanese troops crossed 
the border into French Indo-China (see 
map above). Some fighting took place. 
French 'ndo-China troops were not 
willing to carry out government orders. 


COAST-TO-COAST 


SERVICE 20 YEARS OLD 


On Sept. 8, America celebrated the 
20th year of coast-to-coast airplane 
service. 

The first through transcontinental trip 

_left Mineola, Long Island, at 6:41 a.m., 
Sept. 8, 1920. 

The trip to San Francisco was made 
in four hops, with four different pilots 
taking the relays. The mail arrived at 
San Francisco 82 hours after the takeoff. 

It's quite a difference today! The tol- 
lowing table tells how long it took the 
mail to go from coast to coast in differ- 
ent periods of U. S. history. 

1830—Ox team: 6 months. 

1850—Train and stagecoach: 23 days. 

1861—Train and Pony Express: 12% days. 

1869—First coast-to-coast train: 7 days. 

1920—Plane and train: 3 days. 

1921—Plane, first day-and-night flight: 
33 hours, 21 minutes. 

1940—Plane: 15 hours, 43 minutes. 





American Airlines 


THEY BOTH CARRY THE MAIL, but the 
one on top does it from coast to coast 
in three weeks less time than the stage. 








TIME CAPSULE SEALED: 
TO BE OPENED IN 6939 


Over 4,000,000 visitors to the New 
York World’s Fair have inspected the 
Time Capsule. The metal cylinder con- 
tains a record of our civilization, and 40 
articles of daily use. It is marked “Do 
Not Open Before A. D. 6939.” 

Last week the Time Capsule was 
sealed with chemicals and lowered to its 
waterproof vault 50 feet under the 
ground. Prominent scientists spoke at 
the ceremonies. Two high school —— 
also spoke. Irving Lazarowitz, a student 
of James Madison High School, New 
York City, spoke on the subject “Amer- 
ican Youth Looks Into the Future.” We 
quote parts of his speech: 


“Here, at the New York World’s Fair, 
we are learning of many things which 
will some day be part of modern living. 
In our student laboratories we are grow- 
ing plants in water, creating chemical 
men which digest food and react to 
pain, investigating such fields as geol- 
ogy, radio, photography, aeronautics 
and botany. 

“Other boys and 
girls at home, in 
our high schools 
and at our Science 
and Engineering 
Club meetings, are 
finding out about 
the smashing of 
atoms, the product- 
tion of strange new 
materials from air, 
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thousands of places 
in the world that war and destruction 
have not touched. These places are the 
laboratories of science and although 
they are small in size they contain 
frontiers much greater than the ones we 
find on maps. The men who work in 
these laboratories are not despairing. 
They are continuing their great studies. 


“But we science students have an 
even more important reason to have 
faith in the future. That reason is the 
country in which we are living. We 
know that because of our democratic 
system of government we are encour- 
aged by our parents, our teachers and 
the leaders of our government to study 
the things which I have just been de- 
scribing. .. . 

“We have faith in the future because 
we have admiration, not fear, for the 
men of our country who are helping 
to make it.” 
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Ewing Gallowas 
t YOUNG GAUCHO OF THE ARGENTINE: This 11-year-old boy is the son of a 
wealthy Argentine ranch-owner, and like all youngsters brought up on ranches, is an 
excellent horseman. “Gaucho” is a South American Spanish word meaning “cowboy.” 























Black Star 
MEXICAN GIRL, with a bowl full of 
beans, of which Mexico has 50 varieties. 
Girl’s face shows her Indian ancestry. 


Line 
MOTHER AND CHILD of Peru, on their 
way to market in a little village near 
Cuzco. The infant likes mamma’s red hat. 
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THE LLAMA is a beast 
of burden in the high- 
lands of South America. 
This inquisitive llama ex- 
amines the photogro- 
pher, while his Indian 
owner peddies farm 
products. 


Grace Line 
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WHO ARE THE 


E'VE been talking a lot in 

these articles about the 

Latin Americans. What 
does that name mean? What does a 
Latin American look like? Who are 
his ancestors? 

We know that Latin Americans 
are the people who live in South 
and Central America. But we want 
to know much more about them than 
that, if we are to understand them 
better. 

An Indian, who hasn't learned to 
read or write, working his little 
farm in the mountains of Mexico— 
he is a Latin American. 

A wealthy, well-educated business 
man in the bustling, modern city of 
Buenos Aires—he, too, is a Latin 
(American. 

And in between these two are all 
sorts of people—all Latin Americans. 
Their skins may be brown or black 
or white or any shade in between 
They may own thousands of acres of 
rich land on which hundreds of 
thousands of cattle graze. Or they 
may own nothing but the thread- 
bare clothes on their backs. 

They may speak five or six ‘ar 
guages and read the latest books 
from all over Europe. Or they may 
not know how to write their names. 

But they are all Latin Americans. 


We sometimes speak of the United 


‘States as a “melting-pot,” because 


so many different races and nations 
have been poured into it to make 
Americans. Latin America is a melt- 
ing-pot, too. Let’s try to unscramble 
the ingredients which have been 
mixed together to make Latin Amer- 
icans. Then we'll take a look at the 
Latin American after he’s come out 
of the melting-pot. 

We'll have to start with the In 
dians. We know that there were In 
dians in North ’America before the 
white men arrived. Well, there were 
Indians in South and in Central 
America, too. Some of them were 
savage cannibals who roamed the 
Amazon jungles. Others were much 
more civilized than any of the North 
American Indians. They built great 
cities. They wrote books. They stud- 
ied astronomy 

The Maya Indians in Mexico and 
Central America had the most won 
derful of these old civilizations. The 
Mayas had disappeared before the 
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LATIN AMERICANS? 


white men came. But the Incas were 
still there. 

The Incas had a great empire in 
the western part of South America. 
It stretched all the way from what 
is now Colombia to Chile and Ar- 
gentina. 

They built beautiful palaces and 
wonderful roads. 

They practiced what we wouid 
call scientific farming. 

They mined gold and silver and 
made these metals into beautifi:) 
ornaments. 

They wove fine textiles and baked 
artistic pottery. 

And their empire was organized 
so that cvesialle worked together 
for the good of all. 

In Mexico the Aztecs had nearly 
as fine a civilization. 

These Indians, you might say, 
were the first Americans. But they 
were not Latin Americans. It was 
not until the white men arrived that 
the melting-pot started to boil. Then 
the Latin American we know today 
began to take form. 

The first Europeans to settle in 
North America were mostly from the 
British Isles and northern Europe. 
They brought their families with 
them and settled down to make new 
homes. The Indians they found here 
were hunters and fighters. These In- 
dians struggled hard to keep the 
white men out. But the Indians were 
slowly. pushed back from the ‘new 
settlements. Most of them died 
fighting the white man. 

The first white men to reach South 
America were Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese. They were not looking for 
new homes. They were soldiers, ex- 
plorers, fortune-hunters. They had 
heard stories of gold and jewels in 
the new world. They were after this 
treasure. They did not bring wives 
and children with them. Most of 
them had no idea of settling on this 
side of the Atlantic. All they wanted 
was to make their fortunes and go 
back home to spend them. 

But many of them did settle down. 
And their children became the first 
Latin Americans. The South Amer- 
ican Indians were not like the fierce 
Red Men of North America. Many 
of the South American Indians were 
quiet, peaceful farmers. They did 

[Turn to page 11] 
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TOOTING THEIR OWN HORNS: This Bolivian military band is playing at d 





Three Lions 
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of a new dam. As the picture shows, armies of most South American nations cannot 
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TWO URUGUAYAN farm boys wash up 
for dinner. They are sons of a well-to-do- 
farmer, who owns an automobile. 


IN BIG CITIES of Latin 
America, most people 
dress in the same styles 
you see in our own cities. 
This is a street scene in 
Rio de Janeiro, where 
many of the sidewalks 
are paved with colored 
stones, laid in designs. 


Charlies Phelps Cushing 
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afford the best equipment. Bolivia is only South American nation with no seacoast. 





Black Star 


WHAT DO THEY DO in Mexico when it 
rains? They get wet or wear a raincoat. 
This boy made raincoat of palm leaves. 
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THE QUIZ QUINTET, photographed on the night they made the broadcast which 
Junior Scholastic publishes here. Standing: Clem Lane, Jr. and Van Dyke Tiers. 


Seated: Gerard Darrow, Cynthia Cline, and Mary Clare McHugh. 


MAGINE yourself standing be- 
| fore a microphone ina broadcanst- 

ing studio. The Master of Cere- 
monies fires a question at you—a 
question you have not had time to 
prepare an answer for. It might be 
questions like these: 

“What is the distance from the sun 
to the moon?” “What is the differ- 
ence between a camel and a drome- 
dary?” “Name two operas composed 
by Richard Wagner. 

Can you answer questions like 
these without blinking an eyelash? 
If you can, perhaps you should be 
on the Quiz Kids program. 

Quiz Kids is a question-and-an- 
swer program. You can hear it on the 
radio every Wednesday at 8 p.m. 
over the NBC-Blue Network. Like 
Information Please, another popular 
program of the same type, Quiz Kids 
has its “guest experts,” who are 
picked to answer questions sent in 
by the radio audience. But unlike 
Information Please, the “guest ex- 
pe rts” on Quiz Kids are not men and 
women. They are boys and girls. 

Ouiz Kids is broadcast from Chi- 
cago, Ill., and the five “guest experts” 
on the program are chosen from boys 
and girls in the Chicago area. Radio 
listeners, newspapers, and schools 
are invited by the Quiz Kids’ spon- 
sors to submit the names of talented 
and intelligent children they know. 
When the sponsors of the program 
receive these names, they mail the 
boys and girls written IQ tests and 
information tests. 'f a boy or girl 
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[NBC Photo} 


completes the written tests success- 
fully, he is next questioned by a 
group of experts. This is called an 
oral examination. The contestants 
who pass the oral examination with 
honors are chosen to appear on the 
Quiz Kids program. 

When the five Quiz Kids face the 
microphone on Wednesday evening, 
they haven't any idea what questions 
the Master of Ceremonies, Joe Kelly, 
is going to ask them. The three con- 
testants who answer the most ques- 
tions correctly are held over for next 
week's program. Two new contes- 
tants are added to the program each 
week. 

Junior Scholastic is publishing 
here a portion of the Quiz Kids 
broadcast for August 9. The five con- 
testants on this particular program 
were: Mary Clare McHugh, 14; 
Cynthia Cline, 14; Van Dyke Tiers, 
13; Gerard Darrow, 8; and Clem 
Lane, Jr., 13. 

Perhaps you'd like to know some- 
thing about each of these contes- 
tants. 

Mary Clare McHugh enjoys read- 
ing, cross-words puzzles, and playing 
the piano. She likes to play baseball 
and tennis. She attends Providence 
High School in Chicago. 

School began for Cynthia Cline 
at the age of three, and she’s been 
making the most of it ever since. Her 
education has included French, Ger- 
man, painting, piano lessons, singing, 
and dancing. She wrote the words 
and music for an operetta given in 


QUIZ 


Francis Parker School two years ago. 


Before he could talk, Van Dyke 


Tiers knew the letters of the alpha- 
bet and could point out any letter 
named. Before he was three, he 
could name states and their capitals, 
the principal countries of Europe 
and Asia, and could spell words like 
psychology and Czechoslovakia. He’s 
still learning things in a hurry, and 


is now a junior in the Thornton 


Township High School. 


Gerard Darrow is the youngest 
Quiz Kid. He has a wide knowledge 
of natural history, and was able to 
identify 300 birds and their habits 
when he was only three years old. 
Although he has just finished the sec- 
ond grade, he is so well read that the 
librarian at the Chicago Public Li- 
brary does not limit his choice of 
books to juvenile reading. He is al- 
lowed-to take out any adult books 
that he wishes. 

Clem Lane, Jr.'s father is a news- 
paperman on the Chicago Daily 
News. Maybe that accounts for 
Clem’s interest in current events, 
and for his desire to be a writer. He 
entered Loyola Academy this Sep- 
tember. 


SILENCE PLEASE! 


Now let's have silence, please! 
Imagine yourself in an NBC studio. 
Fort Pearson, radio announcer, has 
just stepped in front of the micro- 
phone. Here is the official transcript 
of the broadcast — 

Fort: Here they are . . . The Quiz 
Kids . . . presented by the makers of 
Alka-Seltzer! We're on the air with the 
school kids’ questionnaire. The five 
Quiz Kids are waiting to answer the 
questions sent-in by you listeners and 
selected for the program by Sidney L 
James of the editorial staffs of Time 
and Life magazines. The Quiz Kids 
never see the questions in advance of 
the 7 ory and the three who make 
the highest scores tonight will come 
back next week to compete with two 
newcomers. But, win or lose, each of 
the five will be awarded a $100 United 
States Savings Bond to apply on his 
or her future education. And now, 
here’s our chief quizzer himself—Joe 
Kelly ... 

Ketty: Thank you, Fort Pearson, 
and good evening, ladies and gentlemen. 
Here we are in the Quiz Kids class- 
room . . . that extraordinary institu- 
tion which reveals beyond a doubt the 
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KIDS 


advantages of our American educational 
system and the amazing intelligence 
of young America. Well, on your toes, 
kids. Here’s the first question. What's 


the difference between a deadline, 
headline, dateline, and byline? Ger- 
ard ee 


Gerarp: A deadline is a limit of 
time. And a headline is the title of a 
newspaper article. 

Ke.ty: All right, how about dateline 
and byline. Cynthia... 

Cyntuia: The international dateline 
runs through the Pacific Ocean and 
there's a Wikenias of one day on either 
side of it. 

Ke.Ly: That's correct. Now byline. 
Mary Clare... 

Mary Care: A byline is used most- 
ly in newspaper articles. It is the name 
of the writer at the head of an article. 

Ke.ty: All right. Now let’s locate 
the following island or island — 
Channel Islands, Balearic Islands, and 
Little Diomede. You are allowed only 
one miss on this question. Van... 

Van: I suppose the Channel Islands 
are in the English Channel. 

Ketty: Anyone have anything fur- 
ther on that? 

Ciem: They're off the coast of 
France, I believe. The Balearic Islands 
are located in the Mediterranean Sea, 
east of Spain. 

KeLty: How about Little Diomede? 

. Don’t know that one? Well, it’s 
located between Alaska and North Rus- 
sia. Next question. What is the differ- 
ence between a frog and a toad; a 
camel and a Pasties Bes and an alli- 
gator and a crocodile? Gerard . 

Gerarp: A frog has a smooth. shiny 
skin, and a toad has horny skin. A frog 
is amphibious and stays mostly near 
the water, and a toad gener: ally avoids 
the water. An alligator is an American 
animal with a broad, short snout, and 
a crocodile is an African, Asiatic, and 
Australian animal with a long snout and 
heavy, armored skin. A camel has two 
humps and a dromedary has one. 

Key: I guess you've just taken care 
of all those questions. Now can you 
tell us the significance of the followin 
terms: pet banks, wild-cat banks, a 
bank moratorium. Van... 

Van: A bank moratorium would be 
a delay in which a bank couldn’t pay 
off anything. It just wouldn't function. 

Keiiy: Could you refer to a time 
when we passed through a bank mora- 
torium? 

Van: I think it was the first or the 
second day when President Roosevelt 
was in office that he declared a bank 
moratorium. 

Keiiy: That’s correct. What were 
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THEY'RE THE “WHIZ KIDS” 
IN ANSWERING QUESTIONS 


you going to say, Mary Clare? 

Mary Crane: I was goi of to say that 
I think the pet bank would be a bank 
that was favored, perhaps with money 
or at least it was given first preference 
at any time. 

Key: That’s pretty close. Have you 
any other knowledge on it.... Van... 

Van: Well, I wasn’t going to say 
anything about that question, but I was 
wondering if a wild-cat bank would be 
one that wasn’t really made a bank by 





the government—just called itself a 
bank? 

Ketty: No. A pet bank is, for in- 
stance, a state bank designed to hold 
U. S. Government money on deposit. 
A wild-cat bank was a bank that is- 
sued notes in excess of its capacity to 
redeem them. Next question. What 
bird is the world’s most henpecked bird 
and why is it so-called? Gerard . . . 

Gerarp: The male Red Thalarope. 
The female has the brighter plumage 
and she does the courting. She makes 
the male sit on the eggs and care for 
the young while she goes out. She prob- 
ably plays cards with the other birds 
or gets new feathers for her tail. She 
thinks it’s leap year all the time. 

Ke.ty: That’s a very complete an- 
swer. Incidentally, what is another 
name for the Red Thalarope? 

Gerarp: The Sea Sand Piper. 

Ketty: Fine. Now, then, what 

careers would you follow if your in- 
spiration came from Daguerre, Guten- 
burg, or Hippocrates? 

Mary CLARE: Hippocrates was the 
father of medicine, so you probably 
would become a doctor or a nurse. And 





Gutenburg invented the printing press, 
so you might become a printer or per- 
haps even a newspaperman. 

Ke.ty: Very good. And Daguerre? 

Van: You would be a Peg gm: 
or something connected with that be- 
cause Daguerre invented the daguerreo- 
type, which is our photograph. 

Ke.ty: That’s right. Now, what fa- 
mous author and playwright arrived in 
New York on Friday, July 12th, on the 
Greek liner, Nea Hellas, and what child 
movie star played a lead in one of his 
well-known stories? 

Mary Cuiare: Maurice Maeterlinck is 
the playwright, and he wrote The Blue- 
bird. Shirley Temple appeared in the 
movie version of The Bluebird. 

Ketiy: That answers the question. 
What historic event in the United States 
does each of these songs bring to mind: 
We're Tenting Tonight, There'll Be a 
Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight, and 
There’s a Long, Long Trail A-Winding. 

Van: Well, Hot Time in the O 
Town Tonight was a popular tune in 
the Spanish American war. Tenting To- 
night was popular during the Civil War. 

Kelly: Right. Now, how about Long, 
Long Trail? Cynthia . . . 

Cynruia: I don’t know. 

Ketty: Well, it brings to mind the 
World War. Now, what wild flowers 
would you dedicate to the following: 
King Midas, Cinderella, the Three Wise 
Men, and the Angel Gabriel? 

Mary Crare: You might give King 
Midas the Goldenrod, because he want- 
ed gold in everything. You could give 
Cinderella the Lady Slipper. Isn’t there 
some flower like a trumpet that would 
pertain to the Angel Gabriel? 

Ketiy: Well, you mustn't ask me, 
you know. Anyone else know the an- 
swer? All right, Three Wise Men—the 
Star of Bethlehem. Angel Gabriel— 
Trumpet Flower or Trumpet Vine. Now, 
will a steel ball fall through water of 
20 degrees Fahrenheit faster than it 
will fall through water of 60 degrees? 

Van: No, it won't because water at 
20 degrees would be frozen. 

Ke.iy: That’s right, Van. Now our 
time is up. Here are the final report 
cards. Gerard, first; Cynthia and Van 
tied for second. Mary Clare and Clem, 
you did an excellent job, and lost by 
only a few points. Now, for each of 
you Quiz Kids, I have a $100 United 

States Savings Bond. The makers of 
Alka-Selzter are happy to present them 
to you, and hope that they will help 
to insure your future education. This 
is Joe Kelly dismissing the Quiz Kids 


class until = Wednesday. 


Good night. 
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IMPROVE YOUR READING 


By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 








Exercise 3 
Interpreting Facts 


According to the dictionary, a 
fact is a statement of a truth — of 
something which has happened or 
which exists. 

We have all met and dealt with 
facts. Most of us have been taught 
that “the facts” are the real truth. 
“The facts speak for themselves” is 
a phrase we sometimes hear. 

Thus, “John Jones was born on 
July 4, 1927,” is a fact. 

“Henry Brown is an_ intelligent 
boy,” is another fact. 

“Eleanor Adams is a born leader,” 
is a third fact. 

“Washington, D. C., is the Capi- 
tal of the United States,” is a fourth 
fact. 

Although these four statements 
are facts, they do not all speak for 
themselves. As you have already no- 
ticed, the first and last statements 
can speak for themselves. They are 
definite, and limited by time and 
space. They leave no room for in- 
terpretation. 

The second and third statements, 
on the other hand, have to be ex- 
plained. They require interpretation 
in order that we may all understand 
them in the same way. What do we 
mean by an intelligent boy? What is 
a born leader? These terms are not 
definitely bound by time and space. 
They are what we may call relations. 

Then we may make a rule about 
facts. Those facts which are specifi- 
cally limited by time and space need 
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no further explanation; facts which 
express relations need to be inter- 
preted. 


This week's interesting Theme 
Article on Latin Americans, pages 
6, 7 and 11, states many facts of both 
kinds. Read the article through care- 
fully and then try to answer the fact 
quiz below. 


1. Following are a list of facts, 
quoted from the Theme Article. You 
are to decide whether each is a spe- 
cific fact (bound by time and space) 
or a relational fact. Write a capital 
S before each specific fact and a 
capital R before each relational fact. 


—____... a. There were Indians in 
North America before the 
white man arrived. 

———— b. The Mayas had disap- 
peared before the white 
man came. 

. The Incas practiced what 
we would call “scientific 
farming.” 

. The first white men in 
South America were Spani- 
ards and Portuguese. 

. Many South American In- 
dians were quiet, peaceful 
farmers. 


——__—. f. There were few white 
women in South America. 
— g. Half the people of Latin 
America are a combina- 
tion of Indian and white. 

2. Check the statement which ex- 
plains why the United States and 
Latin America are both called melt- 
ing pots. 
—____... a. _ In _ the United States and 

Latin America,. millions of 

men are employed in the 

steel industry. 

. Both the United States and 
Latin America have wel- 
comed many immigrants 
from all parts of the world. 

—_____.. c. Both the United States and 
Latin America have taken 
people from many different 
races and nations and 
made them Americans. 

8. Check the statement which #- 
lustrates the fact that in Latin Amer- 
ica color of skin has nothing to do 
with position in the world. 

—_—_——. a. The majority of Bolivians 
and Paraguayans are full- 
blooded Indians. 

. Most Mexicans are mez- 
tizos. 

. Most of the people of Uru- 
guay and Argentina are 
pure white. 

—__.. d. There is very little race 
prejudice in Latin America. 

The answers are given on page 15. 





China 


each. Total 20. 
A 


Dead Sea 
Red Sea 





Test yourself. If you check or fill in the right 
NEWS | } answers, you will have a total score of 100. How 
close can you come? Answers appear on page 15. 
1. THE NEAR EAST (page 3). Five of the following countries are 
in the region known as the Near East. Which five are they? Score 
4 points each. Total 20 points. 
Syria Tibet 
Palestine 
Iraq Egypt 
2. OIL FOR BRITAIN (page 3). Great Britain gets large supplies 
of oil from oil fields in Iraq. The oil is piped to two ports on the 
eastern shore of the Mediterranean sea. Name these two ports 
and give the countries in which they are located. Score 10 points 


3. SUEZ CANAL oni 3). The Suez Canal connects two of the fol- 
lowing seas. Which two? Score 10 points each. Total 20. 


Caspian Sea 
Black Sea 


4. PRESIDENT’S CABINET (page 4). There are 10 members of 
President Roosevelt's Cabinet. How many can you name? Last 
names will be sufficient. Also, give the cabinet pe each holds. 
Score 2 points for each name, and 2 more for eac 
placed with the eabinet post. Do this question on a separate piece 
of paper. Total possible points for this question, 40. 


Saudi Arabia 
India 
New Zealand 


Mediterranean Sea 
Arabian Sea 


name correctly 


My total score — — 
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[Continued from page 7] 


not fight to the death against the 
white men. So the Spaniards did not 
find it necessary to drive them out or 
kill them. Instead they made slaves 
of them. The Indians worked the 
mines or plantations while the Span- 
iards lived in luxury. This wasn't 
very pleasant for the Indians. But it 
did keep them alive. 


And the priests who came over 
with the Spanish conquisatadores 
(conquerors) helped keep the In- 
dians from being wiped out. They 
wanted to convert the Indians, not 
kill them. They often protected them 
against the fierce Spanish soldiers. 


These are the reasons why there 
are many more Indians in Latin 
America than in the United States. 


And there is more Indian blood in 
the Latin American than in the 
North American, too. There were 
few white women in South Amer 
ica. So many of the Spaniards mar 
ried Indian women. Their children 
were called meztizos. As time went 
on the number of meztizos grew 
larger and larger. 

Then other races were thrown into 
the melting-pot. African slaves were 
brought to Latin America. In some 
places the Latin American has Afri- 
can blood. This is true in parts of 
Brazil and some of the West Indian 
islands. Almost all the two million 
people of Haiti are Negroes. And im- 
migrants came to Latin America 
from Europe. They came from Italy 
and Germany, Spain and Portugal. 
Some came from France; some from 
China and Japan. 

So the melting-pot boiled. And a 
new Latin American race began to 
appear. 

It isn't the same in all Latin Amev- 
ican countries, of course. Most of the 
people of Uruguay and Argentina 
are pure white. 

The majority of Bolivians and 
Paraguayans are full-blooded Indi- 
ans. 

Most Mexicans, on the other hand, 
are meztizos. In this respect Mexico 
is a typical Latin American country. 

There are about 120 million peo- 
ple altogether in Latin America. Of 





x This is the third article in Junior Scho- 
lastic’s theme series, “Resources of the 
Americas.” 
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these, 25 million are white, 16 mil- 
lion Indian, and 8 million are Ne- 
groes. There are 10 million who are 
a mixture of Negro and white or 
Negro and Indian. About one million 
are Asiatics, or Asiatics mixed with 
other strains. This leaves 60 million, 
or half the people of Latin America, 
who are a combination of Indian and 
white. 

There is very little race prejudice 
in Latin America. The white people 
are proud of their pure Spanish 
blood. But the meztizos are proud of 
their Indian blood, too. It’s a fine 
thing to be descended from an Inca 
princess. 

The color of a man’s skin has noth- 
ing to do with his position in the 








world. President Cardenas of Mex- 
ico, for example, is an almost pure- 
blooded Indian. And President Ba- 
tista of Cuba has white, Indian, Ne- 
gro and Chinese blood. 

This, then, is how the Latin Amer- 
ican was made. The Spaniards came 
to the New World. There they found 
millions of Indians. Some of them 
were killed by the Spaniards. But 
many survived. Spaniards and Indi- 
ans intermarried. And their children 
became a new race. It was neither 
Indian nor European, but a combi- 
nation of both. It was Latin Amer- 
ican. 

Next week we'll try to discover 
what this Latin American of today 
is like. 


i photo by Kosok 
SCHOOL GIRLS ON PARADE:in La Paz capital of Bolivia, a big parade is held each 
year on August 5 to celebrate Bolivia's independence day. Photo above, taken during 
the parade this year, shows Bolivian girls marching in the school section of the parade. 





KNOW THESE WORDS? 


Check Your Vocabulary 


These words appear in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Here’s a chance for 
you to brush up on their meanings and 
pronunciations. The accented syllable 
is capitalized. 


amphibious (am-F1B-ee-us), page 9, 
first column. Able to live both on land 
and in the water. It is a Greek word 
which means “living a double life”! Air- 
planes which can land both on land and 
in the water are called “amphibians”— 
another form of the same word. 


function (FUNK-shun), page 9, first 
column. The function of a thing is what 
it naturally does or is meant to do (as 
the function of the teeth is to crush food 
so that it can be swallowed and digest- 
ed). Here the word is used as a verb 


and so the meaning is “to do its natural 
work.” 


1Q, page 8, first column. IQ stands for 
“intelligence quotient.” “Quotient” in 
this phrase means just what it does in 
arithmetic—the result of dividing one 
thing by another. Tests are taken to find 
out a — mental age, and then his 
mental age is divided by his real age. 
The result is called his IQ. 


psychology (sye-KOL-o-jee), page 8, 
third column. The study of the mind 
and the way it works. 


preference (PREFF-ur-ens), page 9, 
second column. This means both the act 
of preferring (choosing one thing rather 
than another) and also the right to 
make your choice before anyone else 
does. It has the second meaning, as used 
by Quiz Kid Mary Clare McHugh. 
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big, soft, billowy cloud. All 

around him were smaller, sort of 
side-table clouds, with the most 
wonderful concoctions on them —a 
huge chocolate-frosted piled high 
with whipped cream, a double-dip 
marshmallow nut fudge sundae, a 
banana split, and a whole devil’s- 
food cake! It was wonderful! 

Tuck was trying to decide which 
one to sample first, when his own 
cloud began to shake violently. 

“Wake up—youl” Bib shouted in 
his ear. “It’s almost nine o'clock, f'r 
goodness’ sake! Have you forgotten 
what day it is?” 

Tuck blinked and tried to bring 
his mind into focus. “What—what 
day?” he repeated foggily. 

Bib stood there with her hands on 
her hips. “Yes, dopey, it’s the day 
were going to bike out to the City 
Lake Park for that famous picnic 
barbecue of yours. Or have you for- 
gotten that, too?” 

“Of course not,” Tuck rose up in 
bed, then fell back against the pil- 
low. “Gee! I just dreamed I was 
about to eat the most super-colossal 
chocolate-frosted—” 

“Well, you'd better start dreaming 


Toe: was floating on a cloud—a 


Tuck was floating in a world 
of cooling refreshment, when 
he was so rudely interrupted. 


about that super-colossal barbecue 
=e going to cook,” Bib reminded 

im. “I have the piece of meat rolled 
like a sausage and tied with a cord, 
the way you said—and the salt and 
pepper in paper twists. And Bo 
phoned that he'd found a grocery 
basket he can tie on to the front of 
his bike to carry the supplies, and 
Cricket’s going to bring the bread 
and butter and be here as soon as 
she gets some air in her tires, so— 
hurry!” 

Bib’s pep talk had _ evidently 
stirred Tuck into action, because he 
bounded out of bed, grabbed his 
clothes off the chair and headed for 
the shower. “Be there before you can 
say ‘Rubber buggy bumpers’ three 
times—real fast—without missing!” 
he challenged her, remembering 
what a time Bib always had with 
tongue-twisters. 

By ten o'clock the Fearless Four- 
some (as Bib and Tuck, Cricket 
Ryan and Bo Tanner called them- 
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The”"Fearless Foursome” Roll 
Merrily to a Picnic Barbecue 


selves) were dling along the 
dirt road (used by hikers) to the 
City Lake. All the way the three of 
them heckled Tuck about his repu- 
tation as a cook at “Y” camp. This 
Saturday he was supposed to show 
them that he could Cook the World’s 
Best Barbecue—“and with just a 
pocket-knife and a belt-hatchet as 
tools,” as he had boasted. 

As soon as they reached the Park, 
Tuck stopped at the administration 
building and asked where they could 
dig a barbecue pit. (No ready-made 


outdoor oven for Tuck, even if there 
were some already provided by the 
Parks Department!) They were di- 
rected to a patch of woods reserved 
for picnickers. There they parked 
their bikes and started to work. 
The girls gathered sticks and wood 
for the fire while Tuck and Bo dug 
a trench about a foot-deep, a foot 
wide, and two feet long, with a draft 
trench running to the surface toward 
the wind. The boys then drove a 
green, forked stick into the ground 
near the center of each end of the 
trench. Tuck salted and peppered 
the meat and threaded it on a long 
green stick which was mags 
peeled and sharpened at one end. 
When the trench fire had burned 


down to hot coals, the stick, or spit, 
was laid on the forks. 

The meat had to be turned every 
few minutes, so Tuck said he’d “stick 
with it” while Bo took the girls for 
a canoe trip. It was pretty chilly on 
the lake, though, and they were back 
before long, hungry as wolves. 

On the way from the boathouse 
they had stopped by the pavilion 
and Bo had bought a bottle of milk 
apiece and a box of fig newtons for 
dessert. Tuck carved the barbecued 
meat into four pieces and they all 


Illustration by Kate Tracy 


made sandwiches of the meat be- 
tween big slabs of buttered bread. It 
was swell eating and Tuck was de- 
clared Public Barbecuer No. 1 by all 
present! 

As they were | powers, off the 
dessert, they heard strains of music 
coming from the pavilion. “Oh. 
gosh!” cried Cricket. “That's Glenn 
Miller's recording of Slow Freight 
which means the jitterbugs are out! 
I've heard that the Central High 
crowd gathers here every Saturday 
afternoon. Let's go watch!” 

No one needed urging but Tuck 
insisted on doing a good clean-up job 
before they left the picnic grounds. 
He and Bo put out the fire with 
water from a nearby spring and then 
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filled in the trench with dirt. Bib 
and Cricket gathered up all the trash 
and put it in a garbage container. 

At the pavilion the jitterbugs were 
going full force. The Foursome (not 
so Fearless now about getting out on 
the floor and dancing among the “ex- 
perts’ ') joined the ring of bystanders. 

“Say, look,” Tuck nudged Bib,” 
“there’s a boy from Jeff, Jr.—Bunny 
Wimbish. He’s in your social studies 
class, isn’t he? Gee, I didn’t know he 
20uld dance. And is he in the groove!” 

Bunny, who was about four feet 
tall, was dancing with a Central 
High girl much taller than he; but 
Bunny was swinging her around in 
great style. Someone cut in on him 
just as ‘the music stopped and he 
sauntered over toward the Four- 
“_ 

, kids,” Bunny greeted them. 
“Why aren't you out here dancing? 
Come on, Bib, how about dancing 
the next one .with me—that is, if 
somebody scrapes up another nickel 
for the juke- -box,” he laughed. 

“Oh, I'd—love to, but I'm afraid 
I'm not good enough,” Bib hesitated. 

“Sure you are. Go ahead,” Tuck 
insisted. “Here, I'll even put in the 
nickel. What shall it be?” 

“Slow Freight!” came the answer 
from all the jitterbugs within hear- 
ing distance, so Tuck punched No. 
17 and dropped the nickel in. 

Bo asked Cricket if she'd like to 
dance but she said no, she’d rather 
watch Bib and Bunny. They were 
good, those two, and Bib managed 
to keep up with him all the way, be- 
cause Bunny was nice and didn’t 
try anything too fancy. When the 
dance was over Bunny brought Bib 
back to her crowd. “Thanks, Bib,” 
he said. “That was swell.” 

“I enjoyed it, too!” Bib exclaimed. 

“Gee, Tuck, I didn’t know you had 
a jitterbug for a sister,” Bo said, after 
Bunny had gone. “She could teach 
you a few tricks—” 

“Yeah, but not about cooking bar- 
becue,” Tuck put in. 

“Well, there must have been some- 
thing wrong with what you cooked 


today,” Bo heckled him. “It didn’t 
last long. I'm starved!” 
“Me, too!” Cricket added, which 


put Tuck in his place—more or less. 
—Gay HEAp. 
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CAVALCADE 
“AMERICA 


Presented by 


NBC RED NETWORK 
7:30 Eastern Time 
6:30 Central Time 
7:30 Mountain Time 
6:30 Pacific Time 
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ATTENTION 
TEACHERS! 





“CAVALCADE” RECORDINGS 
now can be bought 
for school use 
* 


12 outstanding historical dramas 
now ready. Others to be added. 


The Constitution of the United States 
Francis Scott Key and “The Star Spangled Banner” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Abraham Lincoln (starring Raymond Massey) 
Robert E. Lee (starring Philip Merivale) 
Benedict Arneld (starring Claude Rains) 
Sam Houston (starring Walter Huston) 
Thomas Paine—Revolutionary Patriot 
Jane Addams of Hull House (starring Helen Hayes ) 
Nancy Hanks—Mother of Lincoln 
Susan B. Anthony (starring Cornelia Otis Skinner) 
Walter Reed and His Fight against ‘Yellow Jack” 


HOW TO GET THEM: Information about 
Cavalcade of America records, including 
prices, may be obtained from Association of 
School Film Libraries, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 
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TAKE A CAMERA ALONG! 


E SURE to take your camera 
R along when you go to a party, 

a picnic, a circus, a fair, or on 
a short trip. You can add to the fun 
by taking pictures at all these good 
times. Later, you might want to tell 
your friends about some of the in- 
teresting things that happened. 
Then, all you have to do is take out 
the pictures. And the pictures will 
tell the story for you. 


[@] Sometimes, of course, so many 
exciting things happen at once that 
you get mixed up. And you don't 
know which pictures to take. Well, 
here's one way to think yourself out 
of the muddle. 


Imagine that you were telling 
bout the party to Jack or Susie, who 
werent there. You'd say, “L ast Sat- 
urday Marge had a party, Hallo- 
ween, you know. She had all the 
doings— -bobbing for apples, walking 
downstairs backward with candles, 


Then you described some of the 
fun. And then you told about Bill 
and Marge. All that would make a 
good picture story. 

@| First you'd take a “general view” 
shot of the crowd in the living room. 
You could take this from the stairs 
or from the top of a step-ladder. This 
picture would say plainly, “Marge 
had a party.” Then you'd come up 
nearer, and show the guests playing 
games and laughing at each other's 
antics. This picture would say, “She 
had all the doings — apple-bobbing, 
etc.” 

[@] Then you could take a close-up 
view of Bill's face, all wet from the 


‘apple tub. And you could take one 


of Marge, giving that “hard work” 


thimble a funny look. 


[eo] Each one of these pictures would 
say a different thing. Added up 
they'd tell the amusing little story 
of the party. And when you pasted 


Mario Scacheri 


Put a 25-watt bulb in the lantern and use one photoflood lamp high and to the side. 
Be sure the subjects are wearing light-colored clothing. Distance to camera: 8 feet. 


charms in the cakes, fortune-telling. 
And you should have seen Bill after 
he got through winning the prize 
snapping at apples! Wet is no name 
for it. And Marge’s face when she 
got the thimble in the cake that 
meant ‘lots of hard work!’ ” 

Now just how did you tell that? 
First you said Marge had a party. 
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them into your album they'd look 
very well together. They'd look well 
not only because they belonged to- 
gether, just like sentences in a para- 
graph. But they'd look well because 
you took them in different sizes—an 
inch high, three inches high, or just 
the close-up of a head. When you 
have a lot of pictures of people on 


Kalart 
NEW EQUIPMENT: This flashlight 
attachment sets off the light the in- 
stant you snap the shutter. The used 
bulb can then be ejected by pressing 
a knob, as shown in photo above. 


one page, it is best to have their 
bodies a different size in each shot. 
That helps you to see each picture 
separately. 


A simple box camera with flash- 
ight attachment is grand for taking 
party shots. They are easy to use and 
they make good-sized pictures. And 
the blink of the bulb seems to fit 
right in with the rest of the fun. 


Don’t worry if you haven't a flash- 
ight attachment that goes off at the 
same time that you click your cam- 
era. You can get good shots with a 
hand flash. Get the camera all set 
on a tripod. Open the shutter. Flash. 
Close the shutter. The people will 
have to hold still for a moment, if 
you use the hand flash. 


(el If you haven't a flashlight of any 
ind, just take along a couple of 
photoflood bulbs with those 50-cent 
cardboard reflectors. Screw these 
into a couple of bridge lamps and 
ask the gang to step into your studio. 


Nobody expects your pictures to 
erfect at first. But be sure to 
profit by your mistakes. There is a 
reason for every poor photograph. 
Find the reasons for the weaknesses 
in your pictures, and you will know 
how to avoid these errors the next 

time. 
—MABEL SCACHERI 
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Pupil Advisory Board 


Pupils of the Ridgefield, 
Conn., Junior High School are 
serving as the Advisory Board 
for this week’s issue of Junior 
Scholastic. See the photo on 
the front cover, taken as they 
came out of the school build- 
ing. 

The Ridgefield pupils of our 
Board are: Mary Bell Mc- 
Glynn, Sally Jacob, Raymond 
Salvestini, Jim Richardson, 
Betty Rotherforth, Buddy 
Scott, Albert Ferguson, Phyllis 
Tulitani, Joseph Moylan, and 
Adrian Pongetti 


Tut-tut! 

An earnest old lady was 
seeing the sights at the New 
York World’s Fair this sum- 
mer. On Constitution Mall she 
nang in wonder before a 
wge, white sculptured sun- 
dial. 

Old Lady (to attendant): 
“What’s that?” 

Attendant: “Why, that’s a 
sundial, madam. It tells time 
from the sun’s rays.” 

Old Lady: “My, my! What 
will they think of next.” 


Answers 
News Quiz on p. 10 


1. Syria, Iraq. Palestine, Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia. 

2. Haifa, Tripoli. 

3. Red, Mediterranean. 

4. Secy. of State Hull; Secy. of 
lreasury Morgenthau; Secy. of War 
Stimson; Secy. of Labor Perkins; 
Secy. of Navy Knox; Secy. of In- 
terior Ickes; Secy. of Commerce 
Jones; Secy. of Agricul. Wickard; 
Postmaster Gen. Walker; Attorney 
Gen. Jackson. 


Improve Your Reading, p. 10 
1. £8. BR, S, R, BR. 
2. C. 
2. D. 

















A FIRE broke out at the zoo. All the animals were rescued, but 
their cages were burnt to the ground. Temporary pens were built 
for the rescued animals. Then the keepers built four straight fences 
to keep all the pens separate from one another. By maton. | four 
straight lines to represent the fences, can you show how each pen 
was separated from the others? 

Answer Next Week 





Spelled With An ‘M’ 
There are 8 states in the Union whose names begin with the 
letter M. What are they? The following diagram gives you a clue 
to the number of letters in each name. 
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Answer Next Week 














































Figure Fun 
Take 4 certain number be- 
tween one and ten; cut it in 
two one way, and presto—one- 
half of it is nothing. Now cut 
it in two another way, and 
half of it will be three. Do ae. 


know what number this is 
Answer: 8 


Eat Your Words 
How many words can you 
make out of the word ATE by 
adding the letters given be- 
low? You may rearrange the 
letters A-T-E to make differ- 
ent words. 
ATE with M (4 words) 
ATE with P (3 words) 
ATE with S (4 words) 
Answer Next Weeh 


What Am I? 


I have a back without a spine. 
An arm without a bone is 


mine. 

Three-fourths of me a grain 
will be. 

My whole will warm in win- 
tertime. 


Answer: C-oat. 


Last Week’s Answers 
What Country is This? Brazil. 
Culling “Culs.” Cultivate, specu- 

late, difficult, occult, calculate. 

Scrambled Invitation. The scram- 
bled words are: are, cordially; din- 
ner, dance; game, bridge; fake, 
chance; eight; be, late; address, 
your, best. 

Missing Fruit. Put the words 
Banana and Orange in the blank 
lines. 

Fun Parade. Golor the diagram 
this way: Numbers 1, 5, 6, 12, green; 
2, 4, 10, 14, blue; 8, 11, 13, 15, yel- 
low; 3, 9, 7, 16, red. 
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TRY THESE MONKEY — 
SHINES WITH YOUR PENCIL === 
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TOWERING ABOVE ALL OTHER SCREEN SPECTACLES... 
ALL THE WONDERS OF THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS! 


THREE BRAVE HEARTS... 
ADVENTURING IN A WONDER WORLD! 


_ Dwarfing anything e 
een .. showering a bri 


4 _ Oe, Si ADVENTURE OF THE MASKED MEN! 
liant cascade of wondertl 7 Be Jaftar changes diamonds into dust 


ig «++love inte h 
upon the screen...Magic ~~ ve into hate | 


horses winging through 
_ the clouds...flying carpets ee 
that sweep their way half a 
round the world—adven- 4m 
ture after adventure, spec- ee i 
tacle piled on spectacle Jam ns lt | ADVENTURE OF THE WONDERFUL WEB! 


e Abu swings on the silver cables 
to amaze you...to thrill you! i al om Ce Ree Eg of He settee 


S ALeXanDER KORD & 


presents 4 ADVENTURE OF THE ALL-SEEING EYE! 
Me ... Guarded by the fierce “Green 
Men” ...the 1000-tentacied octopus! 






in Magic Jechnicolor! 
CONRAD VEIDT-SABU - JUNE DUPREZ. Jonn Justin - REx INGRAM - MARY MORRIS 


Released thru United Artists 


- A $2,000,000 SCREEN THRILL AT POPULAR PRICES...DON'T MISS IT! 


